CARAVANSERAI

College, which once had four hundred and forty-four doors.
A few years ago there were ten thousand Mullahs and
students. At the time of our visit there were not one
hundred. A large bowl in the courtyard symbolized the
water which Hazrat Abbas took to Kerbala at the cost of
his life.

"Rich families," said Rumi, "have 'supports9 here;
mausoleums or chapels, where relatives were wont to come
to drink tea and to read the Quran."

Plaques of embossed silver embellished the gates, some
washed with gilt, and all of a floral pattern, sole visible
remnant of the grandeur plundered by the Afghans a few
years after the college was built. Shortly before the
Great War the Russians erected scaffolding which was
not removed until twenty years later. The college was
built upon the old caravanserai pattern, a stream running
through the centre, and a round tower at each corner.
We were allowed, for the first time in our life, to climb a
minaret. A show of reluctance met the request, but when
we affirmed that we would not take our camera with us,
the mists cleared, and we entered a doorway so low that
we were forced to bend double, almost crawling upon hands
and knees. Once inside we straightened ourself and
climbed the steep spiral stairs. At the top, another low
door led to the circular platform from which the Mullah
called his flock. Attention thus arrested, we noticed other
minarets with low square doorways. Why, we wondered,
were they thus fashioned?

"Who knows ?" said Rumi, with a shrug of the shoulders.
"Perhaps the door at the top is small because, if they had
a big one, the minaret might overbalance, so thin and tall
is it!"

From the summit we looked upon the college and over
the trees. In olden days the central avenues were reserved
for horse traffic and the other two for promenades; one for
men and the one for their wives and sisters. No man
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